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Lhe Shape of Things 


THE DANGER OF A CLASH IN THE PACIFIE 


has been magnified in the past weck | 1 J 

nN pl ire on Thatlar 1 Ala | \ 
ten s of the s tion, Prime M M ‘ 

( l his tour of West Aus L] f I f 

( for eC! - ( t I I 

promise made to the J 

To! f has invoked full 

general mo! ion act, brits ] ( 

pl under military control. I f 
Br Australian, and American bh 

P| be oftert stiff re to | 

foray lefense” pact along the |] f that r | 
i | h J -China. A he | | 
c; lared that it ) aid 7 j ; “il 
1 | nt and 1 re of f 

have n made clear. Accust 1 to findin rbar 
Wo! | Lt ! y risk t] 

add nal « t before a stiffer of our [™ 
ma further Japan idvet bh] . But 


an hin itement telephoned from Los A les 
to the 1 xaper | 1p Ni warned his peo that 
the vernment in Washington, “while desirous of 
maintaining amity with Japan,”’ was determined to meet 


action with action. We hope Mr. Wakasugi can be safe ly 


| ! ‘ 
accept dasa spokesman of the State Department as well 
| 


THE CLAIM OF THE NAZIS THAT THEY ARE 
closing in on Odessa and the Ukraine appears to be cor 
rect, since even Moscow admits the danger: but up to 
now tlic boasts of the D. N. B. in general and Hitler's 
special communiqués in particular have been about as 
convincing as the “ring-tailed roarers’’ our ancestors in- 
dulged in. Those tall tales often began, like Hitler's bul- 
letins, with the solemn assurance that the relator was 
“sticking to the principle of unconditional truth,”” and 
many of them, you will remember, described heroic en- 
counters with a bear. In this case the bear can talk back, 


and while we have no great faith in Soviet statements, tlie 
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t that Moscow wants help from Britain and the United 
States and that this help would not be hastened by exag- 

rated reports of Soviet successes in holding off the 
Nazis argues for their relative reliability. Then there are 
ther factors. A Russian air force that has been destroyed 
even once cannot send raiders to Berlin; and there is 
onsiderable evidence that the Russian guerrillas in those 
ndless German encirclements have more than once en- 
ircled the encirclers. The third Nazi offensive may fulfil 
all the claims in advance emanating from Berlin, but so 
far Hitler's fantastic reports and the sad complaints that 
“scorched-earth” policy is contrary to 


the 


the Russians’ 
law suggest that Fihrer has caught a 


by the tail. 


ternational 
bear all right 
» 


SPEECH BY DR. NEGRIN PRINTED ON 


this issue deserves careful reading. It ts 


THE 
page 1349 of 


not only a magnanimous and moving appeal; it 1s also 


» political act of great significance. The Loyalist Prime 
Minister obviously believes that the hour has almost 


urived when Franco, forced into full, open alliance with 
Hitler, will forfeit the last shreds of British and Amert- 
in support; and he is preparing the rank and file of 


Republican émigrés for that hour. His spee h is both a 


warning and a promise. His appeal for unity among all 
litical elements in the emigration is the act of a states- 
in who realizes that the time for factional differences 


role of national 


ryt 


ind who courageously ado} ts the 


t } 

{ { 

IS Jot 
i 


leader for the conflict he sees opening ahead. Negrin 
vould not make such a statement merely as a gesture. He 
1as kept silent since the war began, biding his time while 
ven Churchill played the futile game of bribery and 
That he 


ins that he has good reason to speak. His address 


° . ! 
ippeasement with Franco. has spoken now 


1} 
reached us by air mail, and its appearance in The Nation 
first publication in America; it should be widely 
re} rinted. v7 


IS ItS 


FRESH DISCLOSURES OF NAZI ACTIVITIES IN 
Latin America continued to appear throughout the whole 
f last week. In Chile six prominent pro-Axis leaders, 
Germans, were arrested in the lake dis- 


11) | them 


trict of the south charged with being members of an 


1 
7, haf 


ry organization. A quantity of arms was 


seized, along with swa ttika badges and documents. The 
Argentine police have made a number of new raids on 
pro-Na | SCIZI i large umount of propagan la 
natct \dditional raids have also occurred in Cuba, 
where the police have begun rounding up Japanese, Ger- 
man, and Phalat t agents. Brazil has taken steps to 
ubdue Ger nce in th hools. A dispatch to 
the New York 77 indicates that Kfth-column activi- 
ties are particularly rious in Panama. Powerful, well- 
organized German, Italian, Spani h, and Japanese groups 


are Carrying on proj ganda and spying in the areas bor- 
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dering the Canal Zone. Although the Amer 
tics are aware of these under-cover activiti 
been powerless to stop them under peace-t 
tions. However, the awakening of the Latin 
peoples to the Axis threat will make our task 


ing hemisphere defense much easier. 
+ 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ORDER ¢ 


instalment buying is an important and nec 
the direction of checking the inflationary tr 
past few months. During the past year the a 
has gone up 3.7 per cent. Under the pressur: 
sified defense spending, the rise was bound t 
more rapid in ensuing months. Elsewhere in th 
discuss the importance of increasing taxes as an 
tion measure. But an increase in taxes cannot | 
fective in removing surplus purchasing power 
year. Meanwhile, the volume of consumer credit 
also effective purchasing power—has increased 
000,000 in the past six months, to an all-tin 
$9,800,000,000. The major part of this cr 
to purchase automobiles, electric refrigerator 
and other durable goods, the production of 
be cut down during the emergency. It is esti: 
this consumer credit can be reduced by 
$1,000,000,000 within two months, or $3,01 
within a year, without inflicting undue hardshi 
one. A curtailment of a billion dollars in | 
power may seem small in comparison with th 
of dollars being pumped into circulation 
spending, but it may make the difference | 
orderly rise in prices and a runaway inflation. 


+ 
NEW YORK CITY IS MOVING UP 


starting line of what may be the most excit 
significant mayoralty race in its history. For on 


TO 


the entire nation will regard the outcome as a n 
of popular support for the President's foreign 


for few persons are more closely identified wit 


policy than Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia. For thi 
New York's powerful isolationist elements will 


oppose the Mayor regardless of what William O'D\ 


I 
his Democratic opponent, will have to say about 


England or anything else. The issue will also 
the number of LaGuardia’s Italian supporters 
down his vote among Republicans of the Hoover-! 


stripe, whose prejudice against him derives in | 


I 
his support of Roosevelt last year. These facto 
LaGuardia's position, but perhaps more import 
fact that eight years of reform government hay 
most New Yorkers’ indignation over Tammany 
tion. Democratic leaders have shrewdly remov 


trict Attorney's office from the race by namin 
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one of Dewey's chicf assistants, as their 


H gan 
ite. They have also named an ultra-respectable ticket, 
vinst which it will be difficult to bring charges of dis- 

or evil intent. Whether LaGuardia’s popularity 


ible to overcome these adverse influences remains 


1 INCLUSION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
rway in the omnibus Rivers and Harbors bill was 
Administration strategy, for Congressmen will 

ible to vote against the project without also 

rainst local improvements wanted in their own 

stricts. It is a melancholy commentary on the vast 
er wiclded within a democratic government by th 

ric-power and aluminum trusts that petty mancuvers 

<nd are necessary to free the mighty resources 

St. Lawrence for the defense and development of 

It is not safe to assume that inclusion in the 


nd Harbors bill will be sufficient to for 


the continual and long-standing opposition 
Aluminum Company of America and its inter- 
Niagara-Hudson Power combine is now a whol 
f special interests—the railroads, the railroad 
ods, the Ports of New York and other East Coast 
n some dog-in-the-manger port inter on the 

1 John L. Lewts and the United Mine Workers. 
the TVA should have taught the most short- 
rvative the value of long-range planning 


lopment of power for defense, the lesson scems 
shadowed by real or imaginary dangers to 
val financial interests We ar ishar ed tO Sc¢ the 


ods and the miners in such company 


JIS'S OPPOSITION TO THE ST. LAWRENCE 
represents a continuation of his pre-election 

ith the Republican Party and the great indus- 
financial interests of the Northeast which are 

f support. We do not know how long it will be 

fore his labor followers begin to wake up to Lewis's 
esent connections, but the manifesto he signed last weck 
Landon and Hoover should prove an eye-opener 

for the Communists and fellow-travelers who have been 
most loyal section of the Lewis bloc. The Daz 
Worker guiped hard to find its idol among the signa- 
of a statement which said, “Recent events raise 
doubts that this war is a clear-cut issuc of liberty an 
racy. It is not purely a world conflict between 
nny and freedom. The Anglo-Russian all 
dissipated that illusion.” The Daly Worfer the next 
day termed the statement “a program of surrender to 
Hitlerism,” but it was still hoping that Lewis would 
ure the Communists that “it wasn’t true.” Since obvi- 


ly it is true, the Communists will be forced to adopt 


another new line—an anti-Lewis linc. The con cquences 
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of this necessity are discussed by Rose Stein on another 


page. Our own prediction is that the role of the Com 


munists in the trade unions 1s destined to shrink now 


that they have lost the support of Lewis and fa 1 te 
establish friendly relations with the pro-defense for 
» 


WE SHALL SOON BE HEARING THAT DEFENSE 


t t ' mei ' + #) « rit P 1 yy f ' 


Lt s ( ld a Cc cpl 

1" 
( { | [ 
the s§ t hay i H ) | f 
lon f { S| f 
of \W S 
Brow: h ( f 
tron. TI \dmin | I 
( } 4 { 
th ( in f 
: ul io rit | ( 
on th hie r ot Cor | | ( 
tren n tl ict » ¢ Ol 
Ct t least part of Wall § 
h | igreed t 1 1 1 1 
ee ' , 
> f I ) Stat ] t 
restrictiot whe purp \ t 1a t 


NO RURITANIAN PRINCIPALITY WAS EVER 
beset with politics more devious than the interminal 


strugele for power in the United Automobile Workers 


of America. For months past tt has becn suppose: 
the union's Buffalo convention would be the scene of a 
great battle over Communist influence in the U. A. W 
A battle of no mean proportions 1s under way as we go 
to press, but the Communists secm to be little more than 


e real fight, it would appear 


hesitant non-belligerents. T] 
is between those who favor the kind of leadership offcred 
by John L. Lewis and those who prefer the Philip Murray 
brand, which tn effect makes the U. A. W. convention a 
prelude to the next convention of the C. I. O. The Lewts 
group ts led by Richard Frankensteen, until recently a 
Murray partisan, and George Addes, secretary-treasurer 
the Murray forces are led by the Reuther brothers. In 
between, though not united, stand R. J. Thomas and 
the Communists. When Thomas opened the convention 
he made a speech that drew the applause of interven 
tionists one moment, isolationists the next. Before the 
convention he agreed to take part in a British-American 
broadcast with Herbert Morrison; at the last moment he 


felt the pressure of the Lewis group, and the broadcast 





The Communists likewise are torn be- 


never tOOK | ee 


tween their old affection for Lewis and theit new-found 
letestation for Lewis's views on world affairs, with the 
fantastic result that they are behaving like little gentle- 
men toward everyone. What all this will mean to the 
is difficult to foresee, but competent observers 
believe that the long-run odds favor the intelligent 


leadership of Walter and Victor Reuther. 


The Struggle Ahead 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HE sky has been black this past week with omens 
and rumors. Nothing new has happened but many 


happenings portend. Whether Roosevelt and Churchill 
met or did not meet, the supposed subjects of their al- 


1 talks covered a range of imminent possibilities in 
which lie the hopes and fears of our whole civilization. 
At Vichy secret conclaves have been elaborating new 
formulas designed to conceal the ugly fact of further 
urrender in the phraseology of pride and national inde- 


endence. Berlin has thrown out a smoke screen of claims 


+ 


lense enough to cover the whole eastern front; but 


7 ee See bscurely visible. I: 
hrough it a bloody stalemate 1s obscurely visible. In 


the Far East signs of a new war multiply, and Britain and 
the United States have revealed at last a fairly solid pur- 


: to collaborate in resisting Japanese plans. 
he shape of conflicts to come begins to emerge. Fron 


every corner of Europe we hear word of growing rebel- 


| 
lion against Nazi tyranny. The German attack on Russia 
blew open a Continental hornets’ nest. Yugoslavia is in 


active revolt: sabotage and individual reprisals have de- 


veloped into general guerrilla warfare. Norwegian resist- 


ance has forced the German occupation to a state of 


constant alert, with the possibility of a British landing in 


the ofiing. Franco, who pur hased “on time” the help of 
his fascist collaborators, soon will be called upon to pay 


he last instalment. Europe as a whole will be a battlefield 


on which civil wars and wars between states will be in 


simultaneous progress. The East will be locked in conflict 
from Siberia to Australia. 

Does anyone still imagine that the Western Hemi- 
phes i whole will be able to remain aloof, or that the 
United St can continue to wade through the shallow 

rs along the edge of this all-engulfing struggle? 

Every day brings more news of Axis plots in Latin 
America, of spy rings exposed, of military formations 
broken up, of agents caught ind expelled What we don't 
hear of are th ; that go undetected; but invasion 
y | ration is a Nazi technique perfected through 


ong years of careful practice, and the experience of 


Furope warns us that half-hearted or belated efforts to 


vomed to failure. 


Today the problem of the United States is n 
help Britain as much as possible without getti: 
var. It is not how to keep the war as far as p 
our own shores. The United States has only o: 
decide—where and how and when it can inter 
the greatest possible effect. 

That is no simple problem, even though, 
recognized, It disposes of a host of lesser ones 
ominous fact to record is the failure of large 
our government apparatus to recognize even th 
of the problem. In the State Department and : 
the administrative agencies as well are men 
warnings and refuse the tasks that need to be 
gress is a Wonderland populated by myth 
and innocent Alices who debate endlessly such 
cal issues as: Shall we or shall we not keep our 
tact? Shall we or shall we not send help to Ru 
people are not a majority—every test vote has px 
—but they have enough strength to force the w 
lative machine to concern itself with the qu 
pose. It is as if a factory which could turn ou 
parts decided that it would prefer to use its 
for making children’s toys or mouse-traps. Coi 
about irrelevancies, and then, because sane n 
majority, it puts through most of the urgent m 
before it. But in the process time is lost. And 
so far been Hitler's best ally, because its loss is 
diable. 

That this situation bears an ugly resemblai 
state of affairs in England during Chamberlain 
and in France until its bitter end, anyone can 
ness, lack of imagination, political maneuver 


} 


legislature, bureaucratic reaction in the adn 


oftices—these were among the chief ingredients 
cratic failure in Europe before and in the first 1 
the war. They are everywhere apparent in W: 
today. The President cannot wipe them out by 
has attempted to circumvent them by executive 
but only to a limited degree is that method either 
or desirable. The best hope lies in a combinati 
eral lines of attack. First, the President should 
far as his mandate under the emergency pr 


permits. Second, he should where possible oust 


who impede the announced purposes of the gover: 


( But the sorry fact is that the President seldom 
himself to the unpleasant task of ousting the inet! 
even the downright scamps.) Third, where he 
authority to dismiss, he should shift obstructi 
reactionaries from positions of power to harn 
cures. And, fourth, he should bring into office t 
men and women of genuinely democratic persua 
among them, more labor leaders. 

In relation to Congress, the President can 
again and again what he did when he asked for th 


sion of military service: explain the urgency of th 


The NATIOQ. 
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tion, demand the necessary legislation, and lay upon the 


members of both houses full responsibility for the results 


f a refusal to act. And he can appeal to the people to 
ick his policy and his demands. Isolationists and defeat- 
ts notwithstanding, the President has the support of the 
ple. If the United States is to play any effcctive role 
, the events that lie immediately ahead, he will have to 


lly that support and use it to the utmost. 


Taxes and Inflation 


FTER months of delay the tax bill is finally out of 
/ \ the House and before the Senate. As a result of a 
minute deletion by the House of the provision re- 


ring joint returns by husbands and wives, the bill 


short of providing even the $3,500,000,000 orig- 


isked by the Treasury. Inasmuch as defense appro- 


tions have been increased by more than $2,000,000,- 
since this request was made, the bill will fall at 
$8,000,000,000 short of putting the defense pro- 


m on the pay-as-you-go basis recommended by many 
i / / < d 


ct 
CUllISLS 


The situation is far more dangerous than is generally 
Under present conditions an $8,000,000,000 
would unloose an irresistible inflationary tide. It 

ld create a vast new reservoir of purchasing power 
time when the production of consumers’ goods faces 
curtailment. The scramble for such goods as are 


would boost prices de spite the best efforts at 
atrol. The retirement of the bulk of the new 


} 


sing power created by the defense program 


th taxation offers the only real safeguard against 


inflation. To achieve this the Scnate must 


crious consideration to the additional tax increases 


posed by Secretary Morgenthau last we ck 


Restoration of the requirement of joint returns by 
bands and wives is desirable as a matter of fairness 
to prevent evasion, but is unlikely in view of the 
House’s action. If this provision is not reinstated, the sur- 


rate should be raised to replace the lost revenue. But 
Senate should not stop there. It should seck to pro- 


new revenues to cover at least half of the additional 


ropriations made since the Treasury presented its 


i 


riginal estimates. This would necessitate another billion 


lars. A considerable part of this could be raised if the 


; 


nate Finance Committee carries out its present inten- 


of placing a sizable tax on the life-insurance com- 


inies. Although these companies have an income which, 
recently, has been nearly as large as that of the 

ieral government, they have been virtually tax free. 

In the emergency the Senate should not hesitate to 

‘opt the Treasury’s recommendation for a lowering 


personal income-tax exemptions. In the past The 





‘ation has consistently opposed such a step on the 





ground that the tax on the middle and upper income 
brackets was relatively low from the st indpoint of sound 
tax policy. The increases provided in the House bill 
partly overcome this weakness in our tax structure 
As a matter of practical politics, the issue now 1s not 
between a reduction in the exemption and a further in 
crease in the surtax. It is between a lowering of the 
exemption and additional consumption taxes, or no taxes 
at all. Facing these alternatives, no conscientious citizen 
should hesitate to urge a lowering of exemptions. 

Much nonsense has been written about lower exen | 
tions as a tax upon the poor man. This is far from being 
the case. Secretary Morgenthau urged that the ex« mpt 
for marricd couples be lowered to $1,500. Since the 
earned-income and children allowances would be re 
taincd, this means that a typical family of four with an 
income of $2,500 would pay little or no tax. Families 
with incomes above $2,500 are not “poor.” Seven-eighths 
of America’s families had incomes of less than this 
amount in 1936. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the tamil 


for the 


would be paying a tax on a very small fraction of their 


i 


ies Who would be forced to pay an income tax 
4 4 


first time through a lowering of exemptions 


income. The real burden of reduced exemptions would 


fall, as it should. on the well-to-do, who would be forced 


into higher surtax brackets. Lowering of the exemptions 
does not involve a repudiation of the principle of ca- 
pacity to pay as a basis of our tax system. On the con- 


trary, it would mean that a larger proportion of our tax 


revenue would be collected on that prin iple, and would 


} 


reduce the danger of additional regressive taxation. 


The developments of the past weck have made it clear 
that the threat of infl 


ina lequate tax legislation. In the price control bill intro- 


ition does not spring solely from 


duced into Congress at the behest of Leon Henderson, 
a last-minute provision was inserted forbidding a price 
ceiling on farm 


} r duc ts be low 110 | er cent of thr 


Farm groups 


} iri 
price in Congress are reported to be en- 
deavoring to raise this ceiling to 120 per cent of parity 
and to lay a floor as well for farm prices. Such provisions 
violate the basic principle of sound price control, It 
folly to talk of stabilizing prices—and checking inflation 
—if the prices of such essentials as food and cotton are 
allowed to rise disproportionately. Parity on the 1909-14 
base is difficult to defend from the standpoint of equity. 
There is no defense for asking prices above parity. 

No one will deny that farmers suffered heavily during 
the depression. Nor should anyone begrudge them the 
rise in income that they have gained as a result of the 
defense effort. 


stand to lose as much as any other group from uncos 


But farmers must recognize that they 


trolled inflation. And for considerations of self-interest, 
as well as for patriotic reasons, they should limit their d 


mands to a proportionate share of the prosperity arising 


from the defense effort 
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ritain on Vacation we 
BY LOUIS FISCHER ivilian ¢ 
ectoral 
London, August 10, by Cable treaty must be postponed until economic reconstru rhe mont 
URING the past week I have had off-the-record is begun, war wounds are healed, and new democra ll cool 
interviews with one Conservative minister and elements have emerged and coalesced in the Europea ead. L. 
three Labor ministers, and talked to people in all dictator states. Official peace terms have been d: aft athe wh 
walks of life. The temper of the general public, not shared and pigeonholed, but all political parties recently ha ; patrio 
by responsible officials, is optimism bordering on compla- appointed committees to deliberate upon post-war Laski tell 
cency. Russia's fine resistance, weeks without even mild schemes of international organization, territorial adjy squadron 
air raids, and the R. A. F.'s increasingly heavy blows at — ment, and industrial rehabilitation. vake. L 
German industrial centers have afforded a much-wanted A solution of Europe's social problems is not usua t the a 
opportunity for relaxation after fourteen months of un- _ included in these political plans, nor is far-reaching soci: as 4 part’ 
broken and terrific national strain. They have also in- change within England during the war regarded as : not my oO 
duced a spirit of business as usual and vacations as usual, = quired or feasible in a preliminary progressive pea Labor 
which is natural in the circumstances but not altogether settlement. Even labor doesn’t believe vast dom in its 
desirable. Any American, however, who criticizes this ex- forms possible while the country is fighting for its |i kward 
cessively easy-going manner is reminded that America is After lengthy conversations with labor leaders, labo: by the n 
still sitting on its fat haunches. If you reply that Eng- _ intellectuals, and labor critics of the Labor Party's po! England 
land behaved much worse about Spain, the answer is, I think I can with caution outline the attitude of |ai 
“Do you want to be punished as we were for non- today. Labor rejects the suggestion that it is being us 
intervention?” by the Tories. If anything, I would say the r 
Obviously the British are eager for the United States true, for while certain capitalist interests mig 
to go to war. They are grateful for our munitions. They — tried to accommodate themselves to fascism, or; 
don't need American man-power in the battles that Eng- labor never could have. In fighting the war against | 
land is now conducting or in those that it is likely to lerism to the finish, the capitalist parties are thus 
conduct in the near future. But they need America to a battle for the perpetuation of free labor. Labor 
hieve victory and enable the world to return to a crea- gling to save the country—a country where it has 
tive peace. This reflects a wish; it isn’t an early expecta- many rights and much power. England could not h LTH 
tion. Japan's action might of course upset this calculation. conducted this war without the cooperation of ab rial 
Des; the prolongation of the war and the merciless neither could the war have been waged by labor rd 
t of civilians in blitzes, I haven't encountered “You cannot make revolution and simultaneously fight ment polic 
hatred of the Germans. British leaders reiterate un- war,’ a labor official said to me yesterday. Moreover, t ition tha 
‘ly that they will never negotiate with the Nazis. public would strongly resent any attempt by labor | 80,000 ba 
lhe most popular thing the government can do is to ploit the post-Dunkirk or other crises to aggrandize re above | 
bomb Berlin. When Eden stated in the Commons this own might. Laborites argue that the ten-shiliu nding o 
ck that measures must be taken after the war which — pound income tax and the 100 per cent excess-pt America 
wuld prevent Germany from catapulting Europe into tax curb the capitalist class. Many factories and shipyar pressed by 
ra seventh time, he was lustily applauded; but he also are now owned and operated by the state, and it is the Spanis 
1 approval when he spoke against any post-war effort ceivable that the four big railroads will soon be un fied ganda to { 
to starve Germany or cripple it economically. For every —_as a first step toward nationalization. In legislation, 1 in the styl 
time an official says “Hun,” thousands of Britishers, and forms which at least temporarily shift the bala: approach | 
even airmen, say “Jerry,”” which suggests affection. In power to the disadvantage of private enterprise hav: Behind 
the East End shelters I visited one night, the occupants encountered more resistance from big business than f1 state Dep 
abused “him” but they sym; athized with the countless the old ruling caste of aristocrats, traditional imperial load-lines 
Germans whom “he” has likewise forced to resort to these and public servants. It is the distinction between Cha! States and 
depressing underground refuges. When I probe more berlain and Churchill. The alliance between Churc!: concerned 
deeply and seek to evoke expressions of opinion on and the Labor Party is real, and labor doesn’t fear waged by 
1 his he 


peace terms, British acquaintances say the treaty shouldn't 
be vindictive. In fact, several political commentators in- 


cline to the view that the peace conference and peace 


betrayal by him after the war. 
Some labor leaders hope the present or a similar 
tion will last through the early phase of reconstruct 
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Nobody anticipates a khaki election in which the Con- 
rvatives will try to cash in on the victory immediately 
war. In the first place, 
by a team in which Laborites have played a 


that victory will have 


us part. Moreover, the confusion resulting from 
evacuations and bombings will require a new 


ral registration or perhaps redistricting, and during 


yaths when this is being done the armistice frenzy 


«1 down to sober thought on the difficult tasks 


! 


Labor believes, finally, that it 1s making converts 


white-collar and middle classes, which never trusted 


} 








was undoubtedly a hair's breadth removed from disaster 


Nobody, therefore, can begrudge the British their pt 
ent t 1. My friends follow Russ var news 
with hope d trepidation. I stall ret to! predic 
tions on th probable duration of the R -(serm 
conflict, for I don't know the price in 1 rized troops 
and eq ment which the Sovicts are p to f 
present line, and it is this price which will determine th 
ultimate outcome. I understand the N reck 1 it 


would take a year to subjugate the Soviet Unton 
Whether 
after having merely Crip} led Russia remains be 


The p 


Hitler will turn on England befor 


po sibility enters into British calculations 


The Russians are running short of fighter 


are clamoring for them, and they are also perturbed by 


the appreciable reinforcement of Japanese military 


strength on the Siberian frontier. I think Turkey, too, 


will bear watching if panzer divisions can move south 


east from the Ukraine. Nazi Field Marshal List has gon 


from the Russian front to Bulgaria. He is too important 
to be shifted merely to watch Yugoslav guerrillas. It is 


always safer to assume that Hitler has a bli card and 


Ip his sleeve. 


Midsummer Flashes 


riotism and were never convinced of its abilities. 

tells me he met strong Labor sentiment in R. A. F. 

; among fellows who had never been politically 

Labor is too conscious of its patriotic duty to tip 

apple cart now and too pleased with its prospects 

uty to be worried or feverishly active. These are 
opinions. I am reporting. 

Labor is as defensive in its politics as the government 

military strategy. The country is still looking 

rd to blitzes which stunned it and still is startled 

miracle thanks to which it escaped invasion. 

nd took it, but that wasn’t a joke; and the nation 

oy i. F. 

Vy ington, Aucust 10 

(HOUGH the amount of oil and other war mate- 

rials being exported is now carefully con ealed in 

ler to avoid public criticism of lingering appease- 

licies, an official inadvertently revealed in conver 

that the latest confidential weckly reports showed 

barrels of oil going to Spain. Imports at this rate 

ve Spain's domestic consumption. I suppose we are 

oil to Franco to keep him from seizing South 

erica. Our Latin American friends are no doubt im- 

pr 1 by the Christian kindness with which we requite 


Spanish straw man’s persistent ant American propa- 
ito the south of us. If Spain's bull fights were run 

tyle of our State Department, the toreador would 
approach the bull with a basket of fl rs and 7 
approach the Dull with a basket of flowers and a Curtsey. 
Kehind the Presidential proclamation issued from the 
Department today “suspending the international 


¢s convention in ports and waters of the United 


States and in so far as the United States of America is 
concerned” was the swish and flounce of a terrific battle 
waged by Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long 
‘ his hearties. Recently we increased tanker load lines 

per cent in the coastal trade to help meet the short- 


ave of tanker space. The enfants terribles gathered to- 


STONI 


tion wanted to | I the load |] 
on tankers carrying oil to Brit ind to Latin Amer 
Mr. Long and Mr. Hac! rth, counsel of the State D 
1 } ' ' 1 2 1 
partment, objccted violently that this would be a viola 
tion of international law. It seems that on July 5, 1930 


an international convention was signed at London re; 


ulating the load line on tankers and other vessels as a 


It went into effect on January 1, 
just twenty-nine days before a well-known friend 


safety-at-sea measure. 
1933, 


} 


of international law became Chancellor of the Reich. Mr. 


Long may have feared that if we disregarded inter- 
national law and put more oil in tankers for Britain than 
is permissible under the London treaty, we would set 
Hitler a bad example. The Long-Hackworth forces were 
finally defeated by a double flanking movement in the 
classic German military manner. Secretary Ickes, wl 
likes nothing better than a grilled diplomat for break- 
fast, obtained a long and learned opinion from Acting 
Attorney General Biddle informing the State Depart- 
ment that there was a war on. On the other side of the 
White House, panzer divisions led by Dean Acheson 
are reliably reported to have advanced far beyond Mr. 


Long's office and captured Sumner Welles, who seems 
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to have opened his gates to the invaders. Such are the 
mighty controversies which shake our State Department 
in a world at war. 

Democrati 


‘The brass hats who court-martialed Mitchell and awoke 


lummkopfism isn't limited to diplomacy. 


to the value of the American-invented dive bomber only 
after the Nazis felled France are still operating. One of 
the biggest scandals of American rearmament some day 
will be the refusal of army chiefs and manufacturers to 

England's crack new plane engine, the Saber, 
vhich develops 2,200 to 2,400 horse-power, as compared 
ith the 1,250 horse-power of the General Motors Alli 
on. Beaverbrook sent over the blueprints last Christmas, 
but more than six months of argument and pleading by 
the British were of no avail. The best they could get was 

promise to manufacture 200 of these engines. Ameri- 
can bombers are the world’s best, but American fighter 
planes are not fast enough. The British aren't talking 
bout the Saber, but it wouldn’t break Beaverbrook’s 

irt if a Congressional committee dug up the full story. 

Leon Henderson's OPACS fears appointment of a 
kind of Minister of Supply who will have authority over 
both OPACS and Stettinius’s Priorities Division of OPM 
but will still be under Knudsen. This would be a clever 
maneuver, leaving the big-business crowd in control of 


the vital question of allocation of mate rials. One of the 


mysteries of the defense program, vic wed from the out- 








side, is why mandatory priorities have only now 
posed on steel. The system of “preference rati: 
steel manufacturers free to take care of the aut 
business while defense orders waited; pro-busin 
Secretary of War Patterson took this meekly 


} 


’ 
} 
i. 2 


tary of the Navy Knox was fighting ma 
opposed mandatory priorities on steel, for they » 
made the past-season automobile boom impos 
with the chairman of the board of United Stat 
charge of priorities, priorities on steel were co 
delayed. Another long overdue change will co: 
fense when control of subcontracting is taken 
John D. Biggers, OPM Director of Producti 
policies have served to discourage spreading of 
small business men. The danger here is of a ph 
up, with some other big-business stooge in chat 
As great a danger is use of the newly pass 
erty-seizure” bill not to draft recalcitrant big | 
but to cripple little business further by taking 
tools from small towns and small shops. W 
spread orders, but men with the outlook of Patt 
more likely to use their new power in a way 
benefit the big companies. At a sub-Cabinet 
when it was proposed, with Knox's appro 
ahead and break the aluminum bottleneck by 
government-owned plants, Patterson objected 


was no time for “social reform.” 


I Saw Greece Looted 


BY RALPH KENT 


Aboard S$. 8. Excambion, August 5 
Y TUESDAY, April 22, in Athens, we knew the 
game was up. Day by day the British line remained 
“unbroken” but day by day it withdrew, and by 


sday the Army of Epirus had signed an armistice 


nd the Germans were rumored to be just beyond Ther- 
The British were getting off from whatever 
wthern ports they could, but eventually the remnants 
of the rear guard must come down through Thebes to 
thens. Going home from town that afternoon, I saw a 
new sign at the junction of the Kiphissia and Marathon 


road Po the beach 1 and 2.” It might as well have 
read, “Dunkirk—12 miles.” That night the British lega- 
on off in a borrowed yacht. In the morning we 


learned that the government had gone with it. 
Would w has one, two, or three days to wait? Actu- 
lays of strained su pense, wild sur- 
, and practically continuous bombing of the Piracus 

and the airfields. Most shops remained firmly shut. The 


few that oj ened had their shelves cleared within an hour. 


(A shirt cost $4; a pound of butter, if you could 
a little more than $2.) A pervasive smell of 

paper hung over the city. All of us had rea 

thought, for private bonfires. 


+ 


On Saturday morning the first of the dusty b: 
lorries began to pour in, and having begun, they 
never to stop. They dripped with tin-hatted m 
and a great many things snatched up in a hurry. 1 
progress through the streets was oddly like a 
parade, for everyone cheered and “thumbed uj 
the flower sellers took roses from their stalls at 
them into the trucks. To the eye, the Austral 
New Zealanders seemed as happy as boys just 
of school. 

All day long there were intermittent explosio 
demolition squads went their rounds. As dark: 


barricades were thrown across the main roads. \ 


told they were put there only as a prec autionary f 
in case the Germans arrived too soon. 


When I went to bed there were machine-guns 
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foot intervals along the road outside my gate. The ditches 
side of the road were full of New Zealanders. 
Until three in the morning field guns, light tanks, and 

cries went by. After that there was an unfamiliar and 


rather awesome silence. 


TECHNIQUE OF PLUNDER 


nough German motorcycle boys, armored cars, 


ion had begun. When the real march in came the 


lay, for some hours itt was impossible to cross cer- 
ls because they were clogged with every con- 
ivable sort of mechanized vehicle. One's first imprcs- 
f these was that they were shoddy and Ersatz, that 

1 been through a good bit of hell and had just 


} 
; ; 
( S| 


o it. But the drivers, the mechanics, the 
rs were anything but Ersatz, despite the fact that 
iforms were shabby, their faces dirty, and the 
their eyes that of drug addicts. In cold fact they 

1 me. Strong faces these, intelligent faces, but 
like characters in a Wellsian fantasy. 
By Wednesday the occupation was virtually complete. 
house where the English had 


to. Every house that enjoyed a strategi position 


lived had been 
fancy of the army had heen requi itioned. 
‘rs might be left a servant’s room or two, or 
ht be ordered out altogether. When houses 
suitable did not have furniture to the taste of 


} 


it was “borrowed” from other houses 


irants printed menus in Greck and German. The 
was interesting, for as those of us who were 
ite enough to have to eat in them soon discov- 
German menu was for Aryans and the Greek 
Aryans. If by lucky chance you were able to find 
it, it was only to watch the roasts, the ragouts, 
, the chickens being laid before the conquerors 
hers had to content themselves with the crumbs. 
il was an insult, alleviated only by the fact that 
you found surprising things wrapped up in 
kin 
a weck we knew that the 


illy looted. The government announced drasti 


country was being 
in the allowances of foodstuffs, already se- 
rationed. Food shops closed their doors for want 
r to sell Queues formed, blocks long, outside 
grocers on the doubtful chance that after several 
of waiting a head of lettuce might be obtained. 
astonishing number of sidewalk vendors found a 
market for strings of onions at one cent a bulb. 


Out in the country one met whole families gathering 


[here were, of course, subtler tec hniques for plunder. 


in the village of Marathon, where some thousands of 
( 


rry 
hill 


ins were billeted, a telephone wire was cut. Since 
I 





it was cut by night and no one in the village saw what 











happened, it could not be proved that it had not been cut 
rh i 


by sixteen of the young men of the village, as the Ger 
mans claimed. The crime was enormous and the penalty 
imposed mercifully light: the young men were to stand 
in the village square for eight hours each day—the sun 
is hot in Greece—and the villagers were to provide 
within twenty-four hours ten thousand cucumbers, ten 
thousand tomatoes, and five hundred bushels of potatoes 

small truck farmers found neat swastika flags placed 
he four corners of their garden patches. Owners of 
livestock were ordered to turn over their flocks and 
herds. Chickens had a way of simply disappearing. When 
the potato crop matured, the system reached its perfec 
tion. Wherever a patch was large enough to warrant it 
partics of forty or more Nazi soldicrs set out for it on 


what was appare ntly a day’s picnic. Singing continuously, 


half the company dug the potatoes while the other half 
peeled and sliced them. Then a field kitchen would ap- 
pear to fry them in stolen fat and seal them in tin drums 
for shipment. 

The looting was. of 
blasts in the 


of the 


course, accompanied by daily 


lewspapers announcing the acute concern 
German authorities for the admittedly critical food 
shortage and their valiant efforts to cooperate with the 
Greck officials in meeting the situation. It was met by 
successive orders from the Food Ministry rationing essen 
tial foodstuffs more and more drastically. If these orders 
had not been so tragic in their implications, they would 
have verged on the absurd. One wondered whether it 
was not a bit dangerous to tell a starving people that it 
might have twenty-five drams of sugar per person per 
month, fifty drams of rice, two and a half drams of 
coffee—if you saved up for five months, you would get 
a weak cup of coffee. Butter, oil, and vegetable fats were 
not rationed. They did not have to be. They did not 
exist in sufficient quantities ever to reach the open mar- 
ket. Milk could sometimes be obtained—at a price 
for a baby under two or by an older person armed with 
a physician's certificate that he needed extra nourish- 
ment. 

Bread, the sine qua non of the Greek dict, deserves a 
word to itself. Given his bread and his olives, the Greck 
can and does perform miracles, as the world has good 
reason to remember. But since a Greek can often afford 
little else, an oke loaf (2.8 pounds) is a daily necessity 
of life 
the limit has about been reached when his ration is re- 


duced to a sixth of what it formerly was. The future is 


He can tighten his belt almost indefinitely, but 


even more terrifying to consider. This spring's wheat 
crop was about half what it should have been. Half of 
that is known to have gone to the Germans. None of the 
360,000 tons usually imported from Rumania or Russia 
can be brought in this year. Milked of every other essen- 
tial of life, Greece faces the winter with but an eighth 
to a tenth of the bread that might see it through. 
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SOLICITUDE FOR THE CONQUERED 


The evening papers of Friday, May 2, bore the an- 


nouncement that from 5 a.m. until noon of the next day 
no vchicles of any sort might circulate on the strects of 
Athens or its immediate environs. No one might appear 


on the streets during those hours or step on to terraces 
r balconi Windows were to be closed. Presumably 
look out of them, but no one bothered. The 
Germans were to make their official entry, lay a wreath 
on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and raise the 
swastika standard on the Acropolis. 

That was a mean thing to do but not quite so mean as 
what followed. Sometime during the night of May 30 
that same standard was taken down, torn to bits, and re- 


tedly otherwise desecrated. The next morning we had 
our spanking. We had formerly been allowed to remain 
out until midnight. Now we must be in our homes by 
ten, a real hardship in a country where only the nights 
ire cool and sitting in hot and airless blacked-out rooms 


is not a ple isure. Those caught out would be shot at 
rht ome were. At the same time the Stadt Kom- 
mandantur issued a remarkable pronouncement remind- 


iblic opinion still expressed open sympathy 
with the “righteously expelled English”; that the British 
nt of German prisoners in direct contraven- 
tion of all moral law was regarded in some circles with 
‘and in others with satisfaction; that dé spite 
rict prohibition open aid was given to British pris- 

rs in the form of gifts of flowers, fruit, and cigarett ¢. 
this with the full knowledge of the Greck police and 


without their tal 


taking any measures to prevent it; that, 
finally, the German Military Command, which till then 
had done everything to show its good-will toward the 
Greek people, must now regretfully and quite against its 
proceed to take whatever steps it deemed neces- 
sary to end the situation. In other words, the German 
Military Command was in something of a pet, as it had 
reason to be, since two days previously two Bulgarian 
transports laden with tanks and munitions had been 
blown up at the Piraeus 

Given that and the flag incident, the Germans con- 
sidered themselves justified in being as nasty as they 


hose; they could now 


it Li 


steal with a perfectly clear con- 


e. All private cars had already been ‘ requisitioned” 


nd in some cases were recognized under a heavy coat 
of camouflage, heading north. Gasoline, though known 
} ntiful ivailable only to the military. 


Then peo} le were told that the bicycles to which they 
were red 1 must be registered with the police, ind 
when they did this, the bicycles were taken away. (The 
llowing Sunday there were bicycle races between teams 
representing the German and Italian air forces.) Service 
of the public buses, already taxed to capacity, was re- 
duced to about half, thus “releasing” son 


Some day the Germans will exhibit a film showing 


e valuable tire 


The NA T] 


the joyous way in which the Greeks received their 


tors. (Perhaps it has already been shown—we 
was intended for Spain.) The keynote of the 
be the solicitude of the conqueror for the 
Four “‘shots’’ were taken in the most badly 
sections of the Piraeus, where the people, b 
of their homes, camp on rubble heaps and 
release of death by starvation. An open tru 
with potatoes was driven from one quarter to 
When it reached the central square of each, tl 
were told to line up the people for a free hand 
joy was naturally unbounded and highly filma 
minutes were allowed for each shot. About t 
of potatoes were distributed each time. The: 


drove on, still generously heaped to the top 


ITALY GETS THE LEAVINGS 

And now the Germans, having applied their 
cleaner until it sucked up no more than 
turned the country over to the Italians “by right 
quest.” It is one of the nastiest tricks they 
played on the beam end of the Axis, and on 
that the Italians know it. At least their bersag/: 
the streets in groups of never less than three and 
ness falls reinforce their numbers. They would |! 
friendly but are a little afraid to smile. It is 
eighty thousand men are considered necessary 
Greece in order. That is a compliment, but 
drain on the larder. 

The Italians have tried to step into the ( 
shoes but do not find them comfortable. In n 
than one they have discovered that when the ‘ 
left a house they took the furniture with them 
the chairs, beds, and tables but even the door 
the locks, the keys. Ali the pretty cars have 
the more decrepit Fiats and Fords remain. All 
mals that made the schnitzels and the ragouts 
German brain and brawn and will breed no n 
good white bread is a dark gray-brown. 

Even Italy's one gesture of friendship for 
tragically miscarried. For the Duce, when his for 
mally took over the country, sent a thousand 
milk to the rumored starving babies of Greece. 1] 
were distributed before the Germans “borroy 
nine hundred and ninety. It is said that when tl 
Minister of Health went to thank the Italian 


tentiary for the Duce’s generous gesture th 


painful scene, since both men knew exactly 
happened. The Italian finally declared that t 
would never have occurred if he had not been 
when the milk arrived and that he had the sol 
ance of the Germans that within two months 
amount of milk would be sent from Switzer! 


Greek replied that nothing should be donc to « 


the Duce’s good-will. They understood each other. 
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) the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the out- 
of war in Si bain, Dr. Juan Negrin, head of the last 
tutional government of Spain, addressed Spanish 
Loyalists resident in London. The speech was his first 


y 


itement since the end of the Spanish war. 
/ i 


ELUCTANT, 


to make any ee 


since the European war broke out, 
which until now I 
would have considered untimely—I am grateful to 


Spanish Loyalists living in London for offering me 


ppropriate opportunity to talk to you in an intimate 
private gathering 
ng other reasons which have influenced me, I have 
from speaking as a sacrifice to unity, and also 
r to see whether a political truce might not con- 
te to an amnesty and to assuring the neutrality of 
eo oo 


Spain. But because base hatred and ur nconqu ierable fear 


, ; 
and because the essential Spanish quality of mag- 


qu 
mity was lacking, and above all because the official 

of Spain are not masters in their own house, which 
itrolled by the Gestapo and the Ovra, that amnesty 


Spain itself needed as much as those who might 
directly benefited by it has been denied us. 
As for the neutrality of Spain, thwarted from the very 
Nazi Germany set foot on Polish territory, it 
sed from non-belligerence to a deceitful co-bellig- 
which is the reverse face of Italo-German “non- 
ntion” in the Spanish war. And the moment is 
hing—a moment which Hitler will indicate— 
the mask must be thrown off. 
loday, when we are gathered together to commemo- 
: fifth anniversary of the war, what do the date 
its remembrance signify for us? Most certainly not 
lition plotted by foreigners in complicity with those 
had broken their pledge of honor. It falls to others 


brate such a memory, to those who instigated the 


lion against legality, the constitution, and the state, 


nst Spain itself, at the 
of the words, 


to those who, in grim jest 
ng have declared themselves the 

yns of a 
. What we celebrate 


presented by 


man, in defense of constitutional legality. 


“national revolution.’ 
> today 1S 


the magnificent spec: 


the Spanish people in rising bravely, 

It was 

rising of the people which saved the Republic in 

moments when a betrayed government discovered 

the state’s apparatus of defense, undermined by con- 
had fallen to pieces in its hands. 

me day honor will h 


, 


1 . } 
to be | uid to those who 






ying the danger of a situation which agents provoc- 








Spain > Hour Is Near 


BY JU. 


NEGRIN 


ateurs could use for their own end 
And honor must also be paid to those who, when t 
incvitable crisis of confusion had been overcon 


able to render the people s ardor more effective Dy 


ing it into the paths of legality 

But what was the military rebellion, and what did it 
signify? It was the first episode in the present World 
War. We said as much five years ago. The meddling of 
German reactionaries in the enternal affairs of Spain was 
intensified or the arrival of Nazism to power! ‘That int 
ference made it clear that Nazism had chosen Spat 
the starting-point for its assault ot I Phe h 
years we tirel l\ uunded the mn \ never cca | 
in our efforts to gain th itten n of tho Vio I y 
have prevented the horrors of thi ir, t her with 
the ruin of Spain. In spite of great dt Hustonment 
Spant pel i send firm, with 1 I will fight 
ing against fa m,ind f S h independer 

The struggle has not In the mountains and 
ficlds of Spain, in villa nd city, in ool and work 

yp, the Spanish people continu their resistance. In 
spite of treachery and deceit there has been no decisive 
Interruption. Things will return to their courses—to the 


good fortune of Spain, even the good fortune of tho 
“New Order,” a New 


Order in which even the role of tolerated clowns would 


who burn incense before thx 
barely be conceded to them. 

Nothing will break the will of the Spanish people 
or make void the institutions they chose for themselves 
Those who had the duty of preserving those institutions 
have not deserted their posts. We do not consider that 
our duties have ended. We do not consider that our 
mandate has expired. 

The moment will come when Hitler will present his 
bill to those who have signed a blood pact with him 
Against 
ham prepared means witind. Enough of the 
Spain, which brought 


rae t war, then defeat! Let those who, paradoxically, enjoy 
1 tl 
1G 


that moment all S Spaniards must be prey ired. 


divisions 
ich have done so much harm to 


those comrades of 


exile bear in mind that the dead ar 
and France will neith 


r 
and the shame of 


squandering precious energies in back-room r 


ours in the prisons of Spain 
understand nor forgive the mockery 


I 


tions and personal knife play. I know, indeed, that this 
has always happened to political emigrations, ours, per- 
haps, has been not quite the worst. But even so, since the 


present moment is grave, 


1 1 


let us correct what mu 
corrected and root out the evil among us. 


So grave is the moment that I sound the alarm for all 








Spaniards of whatever tendency, whether politically 


active or indifferent, of the right or the left, Monarchists 


or Republicans, Catholics or agnostics, rich or poor. I 

rn all the pcoy regions of Spain, from Créus 
to Cabo Pal from Gata to Finisterre. If Hitler should 
triumph, Spain, Il Il other nations in Europe and 
throughout the world, will be subjected to the most 
abject of slaver without hope of redemption. 

Our patriotic obligation and our in lividual pride com- 
pel us not mercly to avoid favoring the apo ulyptic beast 
of Nazism but to do everything which can inflict injury 
upon it. We who continu faithful to constitutional legal- 
ity, we who believe that with the Republic Spain initiated 


1 > 


its regeneration, that with the Republi Spain became 


Spain again, w who believe that our resistance has con- 
rated new hopes and promises with a baptism of blood 
nd sorrow, let us make our contributions to the over- 
thr of tot rian monster, wherever we can. 
Vhousands of our compatriots, old combatants, already 
ive a pl of honor in the struggle. Thousands of 
Spaniards in America at pre} iring to join the struggle. 
1 am sure of what I say. The bugle call which they were 


fully awaiting has sounded. The hour of action 1s at 


! Once mor into the battle for civilization and 
for Spain! For if this conflict does not end with victory 
over th irit of evil, it would be better that a catas- 
trophi nflagration should annihilate us all than that 
we should sce ourselves, as miserable outcasts, subjected 
to tl rs of Hitler's henchmen 

It will not be our lot to perish, but to triumph. The 
democracies of the entire world are with us. The leaders 
in this fight are worthy of their great task: the skilful 


and tenacious Chiang Kai-shek, who symbolizes a - 
thousands of years old which has been able to assi 

the forms of a new civilization; Churchill, stu! 
and clear-sighted statesman, who in saving the B; 
people when catastrophe appeared inevitable 
Europe and the entire world—the man who, 


Lewis and the Communists 


BY ROSE M. STEIN 


HE party liners are in trouble. The apparent ease 


with which the Communist line was changed on 
June 22 last was grossly deceptive. Many Commu- 
clers, ¢ pecially those who hold 
prominent positions in the labor movement, have been 
walk r tight roy ince that fateful day, fearing to 


jump or to stand still, secing danger in either course. It 


is a new « rict for the faithful. Heretofore, flip- 
flop: incident to a chaneve in line wer accomplished with 
utmost facilit The | of some front-line fellow- 


travelers was held to be only a minor casualty, for they 
could invariably be replaced by a new crop of gullibles. 
The current situation is more complicated. And the chief 
factor in its complication is John L. Lewis. 


It was pure luck that this problem did not arise before. 


prejudices aside, has shown that the value of t: 
tion lies in what it enshrines of enterprise and vit 
Roosevelt, sincere democrat, who has awakened hi 
ple to a danger that appeared remote and has shows 
i wiscly directed nation knows how to give an al t 
legendary example of disinterested greatness; § 
great friend of Spain, leader of a magnificent bs 
peopl for whose success in the epi struggle of 
days we offer fervent prayers—Stalin, with wl 
liberals and democrats, whatever their ideological 
ences, share the common hop. of finding for m 
new ways of civilization and progress. 

A better world will be the reward of so many sacri 
Spain will find its place in a supra-national « 
nations. It has already won its place in battle, and i 
deserve it even more because of the present herot 
ance of Spaniards to the persuasion of hunger and t 
and because of their unextinguishable faith in d 
ideals. Soon we shall recover from our wound 
tolerant and fraternal regime, within a regime wl 
not desire to use greater rigor than may be n 
effect the reconciliation of all, absolutely all, S 

That reconciliation will be neither abasement nor 
ful collaboration, but, with the sacrifice of our 
the profoundest tribute to those who have suft 
died. For all of them I have only this one word: br 
During the united-front, collective-security days 
the comrades were good Democrats, Lewis too hap} 


to be a Democrat and a Roosevelt supporter. By 
coincidence Lewis broke with the President at appr 
mately the same time as Stalin signed the pact \ 
Hitler. The Communist shift to isolationism and 
from the Administration, dictated by the Nazi pact 
most opportunely timed to flatter Lewis and to intr 
further the party liners in the C. I. O. But the chang 
called for by Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union ts 
opportune. Lewis is not changing his foreign policy. N 
Kremlin somersault can shake his hatred for Roosevel 
and Lewis remains, therefore, a pacifist and isolationist 
He has made his position clear on three separate 0 


sions: first, by his broad condemnation of the President 
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y Hillman, and the National Defense Mediation 
1 at the C. I. O. legislative conference held in Wash- 
1 on July 7; second, by his attack on the Adminis- 
1's foreign policy when he testified, on July 28, 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 
tion with the St. Lawrence Waterway project; 
finally, when he signed the statement against aid to 
Soviet Union issued by fifteen Republicans on Av- 
Kathryn Lewis is still an active member of the 


} ] 


1 First Committee, and it is rumored that she will 


speaking tour for that group. This tie-up of hers 


btedly has her father’s approval. 
new Stalin line, as enunciated by official party 
, 7 I J 
rances, 1s equally clear. It embraces, according to the 


Worker, “unconditional support of all measures 


Up} 
ive as their objective the military defeat of German 
This means complete support of the Roosevelt 


rn policy. It means agitation a step or two ahead of 
President for convoys and an A. E. F. It means also 
lic condemnation of all non-interventionist forces. 

then, is an unmistakable parting of the ways. 
tolerates divided loyalty. 


r Stalin nor Lewis 


lation is as handy a tool for one as for the other, 
that the one uses lethal and the other non-lethal 
A number of Communists and fellow-travelers 
established comfortable positions for themselves 
the 
uit the support of John L. Lewis. There are power- 


I. O. They cannot stay where they are 
ndividuals and groups in the C. I. O. who have 
rated the left-wingers because they knew the “boss” 
1 them to, but who have never relinquished their 
rooted hatred of them. The first open break will 
opportunity they have been waiting for. This 

g is particularly strong among miners 
lhe Communists know this, and those whose position 
labor movement is jeopardized by the change in 
may find it expedient to desert the party. But the 
ty will not stand for such desertion if it can help it. 
thout the power and prestige it has built up through 
| s henchmen in the trade unions it would be pitiably 
ious. Hence there has been a desperate search for 

onciling formula. 

\While the search is on, the watchword is not to do or 
anything which might even remotely offend Mr. 
Thus resolutions and editorials calling for aid to 
- Soviet Union and the British people” take pains to 
in that this demand represents no change in line. 
ph Curran of the Maritime Union and Harry Bridges 
the Longshoremen, like the lady who doth protest too 
h, emphasize their uninterrupted aversion to fascism 
aggression, evidenced by their known support of 


Spanish Loyalists and of China. As proof they trot 
ist t three 


year-old documents in which these views were 


} 
; 


They pass over the interval since August 24, 1939, 





ring which they found little in the Nazis’ deeds to 








cond 1and muc hins f { e) 
with H r to condone. 1 ) 
, 
t! d not wv nt to Is 1 [ { t 
yw-tray rs in labor's rat . 
> al \ } 
June 22 that Hoover, Lin \\ . 
Thor re so many O Bu t 
a 
ibout the connection of Lewis family the Ai 
ica First Committee 
In its editorial of August 7 the D.az/) W uid that 
1 remains to be ») i Wi { if Mr | | 
» 1] nt ene ; { 
AC PUD ii l hit rep ( s) il [ 
, . ’ 1 | 
ment This was just whistling in the dar Phe i 
the inside cherish no such hope, and in order to 
| ’ } ’ 
their own necks some of those who formerly toed tl 
sarty line have th 7 ae oe ; 
| ty thil nave recently CA} > | VWs aD pLY a Viti 
ance with the new C., P. position Ihe lv r il , 


quotes O. M. Orton, president of the Woodworkers, as 


being “opposed to armed participation in any foreign 
war.” Harry Bridges has allowed himself to be q | 
as being oppos d to an American « xpeditionary f 

ll as to the retention of drafted men. In somewhat 


milder terms the Maritime Workers’ Pi/ot and the Gu:ld 
Re} fe have | 


VOICced thre sam ViCcWw 
president of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 1 


porting to his union's national convention, delivered a 
blistering attack on the Administration and the President, 
sing them of seeking “to reduce labor to a state of 
fascist-like forced servitud The ire marked devia 
tions from th raight and narrow path which the of | 
Communist Party must find alarming, although far it 
has taken care not to betray that alarm 
Instead, Communists both within and outside the C.1.O 
} yw to Lewis as before. His pet aver ms are denout 


ith gusto, and every effort 1s made to satisfy his 
petite for flattery. Thus although the Roosevelt forcign 
policy is pt used, the President himself 1s made a tarzct 
of frequent attack; although the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ pro-war position is applauded, Sidney Hillman 
is denounced and declared deserving of Lewis’s criticism 
OPM director has 
again to reaction and business.” Lewis has been widely 
credited with bringing about the defeat of the Connally 


and May bills, but 


becaus« “the associate 


according to my information the 


tactics pursued by Lewis and the Non-Partisan League 
oO! erved to antagonize Congress. The defeat of those 
measures was actually the result of concerted ps re 
by all branches of the labor movement, pri re which 
reached a climax at a White House conference between 
Roosevelt and Philip Murray, in whos presen the 
President telephoned certain Congressional leaders ind 


urged that the measure be voted down. The response was 
ind was led 
Lewis's Man Friday on ¢ {- 

1 


port to the C. I. O. conference the day 


prompt and decisive, 
men whom J hn T. Jon 
tol Hill, in his r 


r 


before, had accused of giving “unequivocal support” to 











bitration and anti-strike legislation. 
sand countcr-moves have been as 


tradictory as somcthing out of Moscow 


or the Reich, but a few facts stand out clearly. Faced 
with t ( e between supporting Stalin or Lewis, 
liners who are p rfully intrenched in the 
oe ee lout ibtedly support Lewis. They can per- 
form a double cross as easily as a somersault, but either 
cou involves serious risks. ‘The Communists and fel- 
low-travelers know that Lewis will tolerate them only 

» long as he thinks they are of some use to him. How 

nt icmo rate their contin 1 usefulness? A new 


+ 


| litical party inspired by them might give them just 


_ 


ingly they have sent up several 


trial balloons in the form of resolutions, editorials, and 
platform I But Lewis has been consistently 
silent on thi brect of late. It is obvious even to the most 
casual observer that present conditions are not condu- 
civetoan irty. Lewis made one grave political error: 
he is not likely to plur headlong into another, though 
he n lecid jul into the breach in the event of 
post-war dislo n and widespread discontent. For this 


eventuality he is nursing Labor’s Non-Partisan League 


and is keeping Communist hatchet men in reserve. For 
the ¢ ni tl is a far-off and risky eventuality to 
stake t r fate on. ¥ they have no alternative if they 
\ to their pr posi 1s, since to antag 
( Le i rt liate decapitation 
| { vill t Communist Party 
stand f it? If 1 ill 1 iat can it do? There ts a 
f vat t K lin finds the American 
( nist Part t the pr moment more of a lia- 
thar f f I vernt nt of the United States 
is ad la ( uid to the Soviet Union. This 
if 1 by what the Communists 
in this country do or refrain from doing. Public opin n, 
r | be ar nized by their rantings. 
The most ardent interventionists may be influenced to 
take the ¢ by Communist clamor for aid to 


Russia. If the Kremlin is aware of this, the American 


left to its own devices. The 


threat of desertion by both Stalin and his supporters in 
t labor movement puts it in a position from which it 
f t somehow extricate itself 


Its or hope is to gct Lewis to reverse his stand on 
foreign policy and make up with the President but this 
hope has no chance of realization. Lewis might swing 
over if war were actually declared, but hardly short of 
that. Insiders dare not even press for it, but they are 
enlisting the aid of outsiders to threaten Lewis subtly 
th isolation 


Wi A pe lite but firm effort to that end is 


heing made by the Daily Worker. It is a safe bet that 
Lewis's well-known tenacity will resist these tactics. 
Whatever the outcome, the Communists are for the 


present in a troublesome dilemma. The strength which 


they have derived from coordinated effort and centr 
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control is tottering. Their precarious tight-r pe 
cannot be maintained for long. If the Commu: ists 
C. I. O. turn their backs on the party, the party m 
on them and unleash such a campaign of expos 
character assassination as it alone is capable of. It 
happens, the position of Stalinists in the labor n 

is bound to be weakened. Then honest men n 


chance, and real ho cleaning may follow. 


In the Wind 


The 


HEN THE AMERICAN ambulance a3 ‘ 

cently returned here on the West Point wv ree 
aboard the Nazi raider that sank the Zamzam, t! naa 
that the German ship had been at sea for ¢ t ! O 
and that the w knew almost nothing about the w Cal 
r¢ The Americans immediately began to pr t ind 
with tall tales about the war effort of the lI t¢ 1 mt 
America, they said, would have an army of 12, \s if 


ready to throw into the field by the end of 1941, 


over, tank traffic in New York City was already 
1 
ali streets were marked One way: fortanks only. 1 - 
a AV, 
v plait redul ind worried 
rn 


ONE ZAMZAM SURVIVOR talked during hi ~ 


to a } I n man wh ) rear | t! it he ! 

the ¢ in Russia. “If I ' 
hall na It containing at least t r 
Phat will mean nine dead Gert ind one dead | | 

' 

WASHINGTON CIRCLES do not believe that th tal | 
William Rhodes Davis, who was involved tn several the | 
with the German government, will put an end to t re 
pation of Davis's activities. Many others besides Dav _ 


bly John L. Lewis and Vicente Lombardo Toledas ' 
pa 10 


+] mol; " rot ‘ t 

een charged with co iplicity in the negotiations, 

| rv Ce 1¢ 
gressional comm! e may soon continue the job | ; 
: ) 
; hor 
the FBI. 

zati 


ALUMINUM GATHERED in the recent pots-ar lo o 


derby may never actually be used for defense purp Ihat 
cording to Uncensored, the anti-war weekly news letter. M serve 
of it is unsuitable for airplane parts and will be use rve th 
to free aluminum that is now being held by consume: tar as J 
industries. Therefore the pots and pans given by pat faith or 
housewives may sooner or later come back to them € sold; 
and pans. nions 
' 
THIS TELEGRAM was sent by William Randolph H . 
to editors of his papers throughout the country on July 4 
“The war news this morning was very uninterestingly to! ' 
some of our papers, the Odessa advance being parad 1 it 
headlines without clearly or fully relating it in text The nre 
fighting of the Finns was not told conspicuously, althou 
this is most interesting to Americans and most characteristi n bra 








of this phase of the war.” 
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[he “Unity” of U.S. O. 


AYBE it was a naive expectation of the millen- 
nium, but the idea got around to me during the 
U. S. O. drive that the sects had suspended 
tion as sects for the emergency, and that all that 
Protestants, the Catholics, and the Jews wanted was 
ince in unity to serve the soldiers. I think a good 
of the 4,999,999 other givers got the same idea, 
can still hope it is so, but there are already signs 
| the camps of a persisting determination that the 
must serve the sects as well as the soldiers. 
in some other details of defense, the government 
f has been slow in building the recreation centers 
ch some of us understood that Y. M. C. A. sec- 
priest, rabbi, and Salvation Army officer would 
ncerned only with giving the soldiers the serv- 
ind the welcome they need in a crowded town. 
‘k at the crowded towns now. The United Service 
izations are less in evidence as a united body than 
r separate stands competing with one another for 
liers and their souls. The Salvation Army has its 
boom-town complement of drums beating by its 
il boom-town hall. The Catholics have their ccnter 
bus station. The Y. M. C. A. 


reet. The Jewish center is open in the hall over the 


IS Ope rating across 
vare store. The unity that was shown itn raising cash 
not seem so evident in the spending of it. There is, 


> defense centers, little more competition among 


honky-tonks that among the good-decd-doing or- 
zations which so recently marched under one banner 


lo one job. 


hat job was not presented to America as a program 
erve any church or organization but as an effort to 
> the soldiers themselves. In the whole campaign, so 
is I know, nobody stressed the necessity of any one 


h or any one way. What was stressed was the need 


ldiers for some decent meeting place, some com- 
nship with nice girls, some comfort in the crowded 

which were the more lonely for being the places 

h men went for fun. That may still be clear on 
t, but in the places where the soldiers gather it is 
) rcasingly apparent that the organizations sponsored by 
The three religions—and some within the same branch of 

ianity—are at least as intent upon furthering their 
n brands of salvation as upon serving the soldiers. 











The one funny thing about it is that the soldiers show 











A )Netive al Sarge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


a unity which some of the service organizations secm to 
have minimized. When the Catholics serve lemonade and 
present dancing partners, a good many of the military 


participants are only Catholics for the evening. They 


would be Mohammedans if they had to be to come to the 
party. Catholic boys are as ready on similar occasions to 
join either the Protestants or the Jews. What all of them 
are looking for is not the sect but good company and a 
good time—and they deserve them. Not many of them 
care which organization or which religion is giving them 
the fun and comfort the American people meant to give 
all the soldiers through the U. S. O. drive. 

It is still early to judge the program; in comparison 
with the joints and the juke houses the whole business 
started late. Perhaps what looks now in some towns like 
a costly and damaging competition for souls or prestige 
among the supposedly united may be no more than a 
lingering of antagonisms which existed before unity was 
organized for the money-raising drive. Perhaps as th 
government builds the recreation centers, Catholics and 
Protestants and Jews in their separate organizations will 
agree that all they want is the happiness of the soldicr 


and that sectarianism has no necessary part in provi dit 


1 


1 | 
1i phey may remembx r the mistakes made In an carlicer 


war by some of their organizations, mistakes which linger 
in American memory still. I hop 


United Service Organizations in the } 
: ‘ ! 


Oo B it the unity ol the 
ces for which the 


1 
i 


; strained today 


peo] le raised the millions look 


i 


Mc n who are resp 


ponsible for the job of recreation in the 


camp towns are talking about it across America. Some of 


1 


them even feel somctimes that the success of the various 
agencies is regarded by their staffs as more important than 
the service of the soldiers. I hoy c¢ they are wrong. But I 
believe I am right in feeling that the American people 
gave little if any of the millions collected in the U.S. O. 
drive to the agencies united in it. The money was given 
to the soldiers, for their comfort, for their fun. The use 
of any of it to advance one agency or all of them, to serve 
one sect or all of them, would be a misappropriation of 
money. None of these organizations are so important as 
the job intrusted to them. It ought not to be intrusted to 
them another year unless they prove in this first one that 
they understand that the money was meant for the men 
and not for the organizations, united or not. 

The boys have shown that they could take more 
brotherhood than they are getting. I think America and 


its good-doing organizations could, too. 











BOOKS and the ARTS 











Notes by the Way 

IKHAIL SHOLOKHOYV is one of Stalin's favorites, 

and his books sell by the million in the Soviet Union. 
He 1s, we may assume, the representative novelist of the 
U. S. S. R. It may seem surprising therefore, at first thought, 
that “The Silent Don,” 
Quietly Flows the Don” and 
Sea” (Knopf, 
novel. Sholokhov gives us, in 1,300 pages, a realistic and dra 
matic picture of life and death in the Don villages during six 


made up of two volumes, “And 
‘The Don Flows Home to the 


$6.50), is a rather old-fashioned historical 


years of war, revolu 


tion, and civil war. It is far too long and 
sometimes moves at a snail's pace through military encoun- 
ters and more military encounters; too many pages are de- 
voted to descriptions of nature, vivid and moving though 


they often are. But the innumerable characters live and 


breathe, and the Don country becomes familiar territory. It 1s 
a tale of misfortunes multiplied, yet a broad and earthy humor 
and the hearty Cossack gaiety break continuously over the 
At the end the Cossack, with his intense 1ndi- 
vidualism, his passionate love of the land, and his primitive 


} 


pride, stands f vealed 
The prin ipal haracter is Gregor Melckhov, who is torn 
between hi rong Cossack nationalism (or should we say 
provincialism?) and a symj ithy for the Reds not because he 
understand xialism but because the Reds, like his proud 
Cossa f, hate generals and Russian aristocrats and rich 
merchants. He joins them at first but later takes part in the 
Cossack rising, which is designed to defend the Cossack lands 
from all comers but soon becomes part of the attempt by 
the Whites and their foreign supporters to overthrow the 
Soviet regime. After the Cossack defeat, Gregor once more 
sins the Reds. But that is not the end. When he comes home 
at last, yearning to take up a peaceful non-political life with 
} sweetheart Aksinia and the children of his dead wife, he 
is confronted v e vindictive hatred of a boyhood com- 
10n who has become cha in of the village soviet and 


who is determined that Gregor shall be punt hed for his 


part in the Cossack rising. The fact that Gregor has mean- 
while fo ht in the Re | ranks does not settle old scores; 
the bitterness and cruelty engendered by years of civil war 


1 


too deeply imbedded for that. Faced with a trial and cer- 
tain execution. Grevor becomes a member of a band of White 
puerrillas, though he knows what the end must be 
This is not exactly a happy Soviet ending, but it 1s con- 
vincing, and since it calls into play an insight into character 
deeper than the book as a whole requires, the last 200 pages 
ia 


scem to me the best of the 1,400 


As I said at the beginning, it may seem surprising at first 


I 

thought that Sholokhov, who grew up with Bolshevism, 
should produce a rather conventional historical novel. Of late 
years the Stalinist regime has definitely discouraged “avant 


it has stifled intellectual development 


in the arts; 


Oo com lete as to 





leave no s ope for the artistic revolt that has often fl 
at the edges of less efficient autocracy. But Soviet Rus 





hardly have been expected in any case to produce a si t I 
body of advanced art. It is in its present stage essent I 
primitive, frontier country where simple literacy and 
one’s teeth are put in the category of culture; its rulers 
over, have rejected consciously and violently the Europ: 
Russian culture which nourished the great writers bef vtl 
revolution. The paintings in the Tretiakov Gallery in M 
and those displayed in the Soviet pavilion at the World 
demonstrated that the “‘socialist realism’’ we have 
much about is nothing more than simple representaty . 
which Stalin, among other peasants, can understar 
Silent Don” is another example, on a much higher | 
for the question which has so tortured reviewers ( 
“The Silent Don” can be compared to “War and Pt 
simple answer is no. “War and Peace” was the » 
great moral personality, written out of a complex Ru 
European background. ‘The Silent Don’’ 1s the 
competent Russian story-teller writing for masses of 
only beginning to taste the joys of literacy. 

But 1f Sholokhov is no innovator, neither does he 
have been affected by all the balderdash about 
literature.’’ Sections of his book, if it were not 
Moscow, might well draw from Michael Gold 
inimitable open letters beginning “D Mikhail 1 di 
proaching Sholokhov for the unmistakable note « lOr | 
in the opening chapters, which recreate the life of LS} 
Cossacks before 1914, and for his love of nature, \ 
proaches counter-revolutionary mysticism 
ANOTHER VOLUME, “The Sculptures of Donat 
recently been added to the magnificent Phaidon seri iF 
lished by Oxford University Press. It contains 150 « 
full-page plates in photogravure, and 200 additional nl 
illustrations are scattered through the introduction a1 If 
exhaustive account of the whole of Donatello’s cre - 
by Ludwig Goldscheider. The price 1s $3.50. The | 
books are still being dog redly | i lishe | in Lor 
further volumes are on the way 
I AM delighted to report that Random House |} 
a volume containing “The Complete Poetry and S t! 
Prose of John Donne and the Complete Poetry of Will 
Blake,” with an introduction by Robert Silliman Hillyer 
$4.50 Simon and Schuster has issued a thick book 
David Low's cartoons, “Low on the War: A Cartoon © In t 
mentary of the years 1939-41" ($2). Low has writ! 
own introduction, which, like his drawings, 1s full of 
insight. Item: ‘The success of Nazi propaganda make 
evident that it takes less time to devolve an ape from a! ( 
than it does to evolve a man from an ape.” You can al In 
this volume, in miniature, for 25 cents (Penguin Boo! rent 
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Architecture and Liberty 


E, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE: THE GROWTH 
OF A NEW TRADITION. By Sigfried Giedion. Har- 


1 University Press. $5. 


ESPITE its high-kiting book contains a 


raphic, direct, well-illustrated, and absorbing narra- 


title, this 


’ ' , , \ 1 i 
It gives us the pi ture OF | uilding since the breakup DY 


trial Revolution of the last previous ro inded, trad! 
the late Baroque. Dr. Giedion 1s an active pt 
yr the Continental modernist group, and his immediate 


of this ‘new tradition He wants, like his compa- 
1 teacher, Woelfilin, to select only the typical affirma- 


hich stand out against what went 


1 7 ’ al 
o to draw significant par illels out of other fields. 


tory shows the impact on architecture of the daring 
' 


ters, of the mercantile promoters of the vast nine- 


| c . 
entury expositions, of the inventors of wood frames 
I , 


1 frames, posture seating, Murphy beds, passenger 
ind other produ ts of the new ingenuity; of artists 

| ¢ 1; ; ; t ln f ' 
orations, like sciet s, in space and motion and 
} ] f f 


| 
irchitectural form; of 


to heal the lesions be- 


uuty of it is that the author’s fresh narrative over- 
own immediate purpose. The material he uncovers, 
} 


le than the sententious 
favor d ideas ind 


nificant detail, is more valual 
the build-up for his own most 

For exam} le, in all the talk about ‘ space-time, 
ite the fancy illustrations, time is just a big word 


iim motion; whereas the force, sensitivity, and poctic 


revealed by an early nineteenth-century architect like 


, , ' bie ad NI 44 - + 
e in his interior for the Bibliothéque Nationale, with 


g-room like massed parachutes, and in 
its grilled iron screens and delicate floating bridges, 


lite amazing and perennially suggestive. 


1 content and graphic the be 


4 
ick handling make this the best 
t has yet ap} eared in English on the sources of the 


tradition in architecture. There 1s a tonic tone; the 


oes not dwell on the many, many things to be done 
we reach an ultimate “solution” but exhibits vigorous 
nd what they have achieved in the thick of the battle. 


e the issues are alive the book will st 


ral effect of the evidence is to turn inside out the 


raditionalist’’ as currently used by pr enders in 
our ‘“‘traditionalists’ are mere dreamers content 
arment of continuity as if nothing had hap} ned, 
the genuine tradition is built up, always, by those 


the real and stubborn forces into hand 


1¢ actual world that their times are making 


main the author sees this humanization, for which 
s the pressing need so eloquently in his conclusion, 
iesthetic means in a world of technics and in- 
The good job he has done imm«e 
ers remaining. For example, we need to study the 
h the new architectural tradition developed con- 
ntly with a sudden vast « 


xpansion of human liberty. 


now the technical romance no longer seems so wholly 








; 
exciting. But it was an expanding liberty in the t of 
which the new architecture was born; on an ex 
it utterly depends; where liberty has been killed so has 
architecture been killed; it was the sense of 
neath the glorified technics that the tradition rea 
the time to express; it 1s the feel of liberty that ar 
have to know how to make eloquent and familiar 1 
DOUGLAS HAS! 
° 
Organized Consumers 
THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT. By Helen Soret 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50 

N THE story of the ’s in the United States a 

picuous place must be eft for the d F t of 
consumer movement. No other country has anything that 1s 


quite parallel to it. Consumer coop tives are ronyver in a 


al ; = ntact ihoad . } 
half-dozen or more countries than in the Uni 1} States, but 


consumer pressur groups, Consumer testing services, Con 
‘ } } ! j ! 
Sumer froups Maintained Dy Husines ind consumer educa 


i 
tional agencies are typically 


Like many other typical American 


‘ 
/ 


movement has developed seemingly infinite comple “ae 


bewildering number of agencies have grown up—some legit 
mate and powerful, others ‘captive’ organizations set up | 
business groups to deceive consumers, a few out-and-out 
rackets, and quite a number which exist only on paper Even 


persons active in the field are frequently confused by the 
mu thf licity of agencies. 
Miss Sorenson has written a history of and guide to the 


consumer movement. It is both comprehensive and accurate 
It threads its way unerringly among the many organizations, 


} 


distinguishing between the real and the sham and between 


the quick and the dead. 
Perhaps the most interesting section of the book is com 
po ed of the two chapters which describe the reaction of 


business to the emerging movement. At first nearly all busi 


ness groups either ignored the infant consumer organizations 


or were mildly hostile to the: Then, as the movement 
‘ » ' 
ined in strength captive pro Ips began to ippear son 


of these, like the Women’s National Institute, seem to have 


like the Nation 


objective, such as the fight a 


; ’ ] ep } ! 
me time other business groups, led by the adve 
| 1 ’ 
tisers, launched a vigorous attack on the legitimate con 


agencies, denouncing them as “red” and enemies of 


“American system.” Much of the organized opposition to 
, 1 ' 
the of the Rugg textbooks 1n the schools grew out « 
} 1 1 } 
advertisers objections to his criticism of their metho 
, : : , 
Gradually, however, the more enlightened |! ne nt 
1 1 4 . 
prises came to sce the folly of alienating important ) 5 
C r ; ] ; It | ' > re rent +} t tire ty riot 
of potential Customers vpecame ip} irecn nat tirms mMa©re - 
I 


ing good products not only had nothing to fear from the 
consumer movement but might profit from its technique. 
As a result, relations in general have improved, and some 
business firms, such as Sears, Roebuck and R. H. Macy, are 
voluntarily provi ling informational an 


1 
advocated by the consumer movement. Re 





more than hilty retail trade pro I ent re} resentatives to the 


conte e called year by Miss Harriet Elliott, then con- 
sumer adviser on the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
Whether this new era of good feeling will in the long run 
prove a neficial for the consumer movement as the stimu- 
lus of conflict remains to be seen Ihe book shows clearly 
t t t most vigorous consumer Oryvanizations have been 
t ) 1 oF Cc lict f 1 of ) 1: and there 
i ( vill ) true merely be 
( 1 ly ice to e on wh h side 
th ! MAXWELL S, STEWART 


HAMLET II. By Henry Miller and Michael Fraenkel. New 


York: ¢ f ¢ 

~ pETTER | t the hundredth page of this superior 
B: instalment of t let ; ont biect of Hamlet” 
exchat tho |, fan = ilists Mauchael 
H M I q f the chunky 
\ h and 
M i More ef ingly 
often. brilliar th ter thr hundred pages 
f i h { concor« of 
! " ind character of the pi ent igainst 

; ‘ 1¢ 
I first of th feelings is determinism. Its representa- 
the distinguished and melan ly Fraenkel. The other, 
re] nted the equally disting 1 but rapturous Miller, 
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is free will. Perhaps the conflict also embraces ration In 
versus anti-intellectualism in the spirit of D. H. Law: ‘ 
and even crabbed age versus youth. In any case, both spok: tum 


men, who incidentally draw sharp-edged portraits of « 
other, agree that the collapse of worlds does not relieve | 
individual of the responsibility of self-development. 17 
emotionally stated differences merely concern the rig! 
wrong of the processes. (All in all, the representation of 
attitude of determinism is the more persuasive, mainly 
cause of the fact that Fraenkel’s choice of reading, 

in his letters, seems to be influenced by his prevailin; 
ment, while Miller's sentiments appear to take col 
what he recently has read. But the latter’s basic int 
unquestionable. ) 

For Fraenkel the right process inevitably remain 
negation, “the negation of the known, the active ! 
lief.” Life is in a period of involution: thus, accelerat 
the inward-curling of things appears the sole form 
ativity now possible. Miller will not hear of inevit 
“we have the power to create life as we desire it 
ing about us, our world, our behavior, the skies, tl 
mate, the form of life, we ourselves are fsuch} a cr 


riticism, all reproa h, should be directed against « 





and ourselves only.”” “Problems . . . must be liquidate 

for the harmony between these Opposing uiterary irt 

their feelings, it flows from this amusing fact: the — 

arguments equally involve the Hamlet-like assumpti | | 

the times are excessively out of joint. Indeed, both 

Hamlets, sickened by the imperfection of things, d: | NOR’ 

their breaths—Fraenkel slightly more, Miller a tr | RIV: 

acutely—in pain. Epicurus at Wittenberg has persuad ee 

that ages of dissolution regularly alternate with ages of ! — 
RT 


and Fraenkel differs from Miller mainly in attri! 





current dissolution to the absolute, while Miller blar 


+ 


man—whereas “the election” ever ‘lights on Fort 


who possesses a contrasting awareness of, and sym} 


the ubiquity and duration of struggle and of life and 


in this beautiful universe. PAUL ROSENFELI 
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RECORDS 
i NDS 
DITIONAL Au hestral re 
/ \ ‘ ‘ f | 
( (, h nin 
I] Su ( r pla ] by 
(, i,t im () 
mnd ¢ +! t ) 1 (Set 
’ )) I ist port i det 
t surf ( t econd le of my 
ew copy. Another is Ippolitov-Ivan 
( Caucasian Sketches, of which I like 


best “In a Mountain Pa a and which 
gets a brilliant and well recorded per 
with the Boston 


$3.50) 


mar hy, ! 
formance DY Fiedler 


Pops Orche tra (Set 797, 


Lil ILIVE WITH LUCAS. By 


\ felieghtful Bridal Procession 
from Rimsky-Korsakov's “Coq d’or’’ on 
t} ide of the set. Then Ravel's 
I » well perfort {—except fo 
ome slurring on side 3 which may, on 

other hand, be intentional—by Cop. 


sla with the Grand Orchestre Sympho- 
‘al 1 


(Set 793, $2.50), it taken at a 


which is less effective than the 


anini established in 
yuntry and that Ravel objected to 


Toscanini’s perform- 


al 

lo these Victor adds a serious work, 
S iel Barber Essay, superbly per 
formed and 1 ded by Ormandy with 
t} hiladel; 1: Orchestra (18062, $1), 
from which I get tl ume impression as 
f her works of his compost r that 
he nm write any number of notes with 
the utmost ease, but has yet to find 
omethiu worth saying with all those 

I prefer the rformat of Brahms’s 


two-piano version of his Variations on 
of Haydn that Bartlett and 


| ( ( l j ly tor Col 
ie ind ntalized per 
now re led by Luboshutz 
N n for Victor (S 99, 
. ) t I f hestral ve 
or t WO to th two 
And Mendelssohn's J 
1S 1s D st 
| t ure pl 1 by 
B sky (181 $1), I find quite 
Hf ) Wo ol Mieno 
t du das I of his good 
( ! ] ‘| \ } elo 
| y OF voice, eX pt ior 


tricted high note (18079, $1) The 


Lite] 


thtful art of Elsie Houston, with its 
delicate phrasing ind little id 


cries af 
andos, is to be heard in a volume of 

Brazilian songs (Set 798, $3.50) 

! tly enjoyable folk-songs, and on 

Ovalle’s “Berimbau,” 

interesting. Melchior 


ome pleasant musi “Flyv, fuel, 
flyv’’ and a Serenade “Der var engang,” 


comy osed pi 


in Danish——with a fine student chorus 
(18078, $1). And Norman Cordon’s 
fine bass voice is heard in Saint-Saéns’s 


“Danse macabre’ and Strauss’s “Traum 


durch die Dammerun; a coupling no 
stranger than the fact that the first song 
is sung in the original French and the 


second in an _ English — translation 
(2165, $.75). 

One of Victor's outstanding August 
releases, the Budapest Quartet’s per- 
formance of Beethoven's Quartet Op. 


18, No. 2, has not yet arrived; nor have 


‘The NATION 


I been able to find it to hear in a record 


The few Columb 


have straggled in so far include 7 


a rele l 


expertly contrived but emotio: 


and to me—dquite uninteresting ( 


1 


for piano and strings, well | 
Toch himself with the Kaufman ( 
tet in a set (460, $4.50) that is not 


iout its hissing and other 


surfaces. Reiner’s superb performar 
Johann Strauss’s “Wiener Blut’ Waltz 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony is 
recorded (11579-D, $1) but ha 
beauty of sound of the Ormandy-P 


lelphia Orchestra performance 


recent Victor record: and th 
of my review copy has a swishit 
1ace And two recent! 


es that Mozart wt 


entr acte pie 


rhamos, King of Egypt,” as pert 
Cx] losively by Mitropoulos wit 
Minneapolis Symphony (11578-D 
veal little to justify publicat 
Music Press and expensive recor 
Columbia. B. H. HAG 
CONTRIBUTORS 
LOUIS FISCHER, author of th 
t ller “Men and Pol 
pr in England continu 
hief European corre [ 
Nation 
RALPH KENT, principal of A ‘ 
College, reporte 1 the Greek w i 


London Daily Express and did tl 


licity for the Greek War Rel 


ciation 


JUAN NEGRIN was Prime Minister 
of the Spanish republic during Frat 
successful rebellion. 
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